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For “ The Friend.” 

The following recitals by Hugh Miller, extract- 
ed from his work, entitled “Schools and School- 
masters,” has so brought to remembrance several 
providences that occurred in my earlier life, that 
I copy them for the “ Friend,” hoping that others 
may look back to their preservations, with gratitude 
to the author of them. 

“There had occurred a sad accident among the 
Cromarty rocks this season, when I was labour- 
ing in Gairloch, which, from the circumstance that 
it had nearly taken place in my own person about 
five years before, a good deal impressed me on 
my return. A few hundred yards from the very 
bad road which I had assisted old Johnstone of 
the Forty-second in constructing, there is a tall 
inaceessible precipice of ferruginous gneiss, that 
from time immemorial down to this period had 
furnished a secure nestling place to a pair of ra- 
vens, the only birds of their species that frequented 
the rocks of the Hill. Year after year, regularly 
as the breeding season came round, the ravens 
used to make their appearance, and enter on pos- 
session of their hereditary home; they had done 


so for a hundred years to a certainty, some said|nature, one may lead a life by much too quiet and 


fora much longer time; and as there existed a 
tradition in the place, that the nest had once been 
robbed of its young birds by a bold climber, I paid 
it a visit one morning, in order to determine whe- 
ther I could not rob it too. There was no getting 
up to it from below; the precipice, more inacces- 
sible for about a hundred fect from its base than 
a castle wall, overhung the shore; but it seemed 
hot impracticable from above; and coming gradu- 
ally down upon it, availing myself, as 1 crept 
along, of every little protuberance and hollow, | 
at length stood within six or eight feet of the 
young birds, From that point, however, a smooth 
shelf, without projection or cavity, descended at an 
angle of about forty degrees, to the nest, and ter- 
winated abruptly, without ledge or maryin, in the 
overhanging precipice. Have i not, I asked, crept 
along a roof of even a steeper slope than that of 
the shelf? why not, in like manner, creep alon 

it to the nest, where there is firm footing? I had 
actually stretched out my naked foot to take the 
first step, when I observed, as the sun suddenly broke 
out from behind a cloud, that the light glistened 
on the smooth surface. It was encrusted over by 


a thin layer of chlorite, slippery as the mixture of 








soap and grease that the ship-carpenter spreads|the presence of danger as if I had been standing 
over his slips on the morning of a launch. I at/under the dome of St. Paul’s; but when I next 
once saw there was an clement of danger in the|passed the way, the roof had fallen, and a mass, 
way, on which I had at first failed to calculate ;| huge enough to have given me at once death and 
and so relinquishing the attempt as hopeless, I re-| buriai, cumbered the spot which I had occupied. 
turned by the path I had come, and thought no}On yet another occasion, I clambered a few yards 
more of robbing the raven's nest. It was, how-|down a precipice, to examine some crab-apple 
ever, again attempted this season, but with tragic |trees, which, springing from a turret-like projection 
result, by a young lad from Sutherland, namedjof the rock, far from gardens or nurseries, had 
Mackay, who had previously proved his skill as ajevery mark of being indigenous; and then climb- 
cragsman in his native county, and several times|ing up among the branches, I shook them in a 
secured the reward given by an Agricultural So-|manner that must have exerted no small leverage 
ciety for the destruction of young birds of prey.|power on the out-jet beneath, to possess myself of 
As the incident was related to me, he had ap-|some of the fruit, as the native apples of Scotland. 
proached the nest by the path which I had select-|On my descent I marked, without much thinking 
ed; he had paused where I had paused, and even|of the matter, an apparently recent crack running 
for a longer time ; and then, venturing forward, he|between the out-jet and the body of the precipice. 
no sooner committed himself to the treacherous|[ found, however, cause enough to think of it on 
chlorite, than, losing footing as if on a steep sheet|my return, scarce a month after; for then both 
of ice, he shot right over the precipice. Falling|out-jet and trees lay broken and fractured on the 
sheer for the first fifty feet or so without touching|beach, more than a hundred feet below. With 
the rock, he was then turned full round by a pro-|such momentum had even the slimmer twigs been 
tuberance against which he had glanced, and de-|dashed against the sea-pebbles, that they stuck 
scending for the lower half of the way head fore-|out from under more than a hundred tons of fallen 
most, and dashing with tremendous force among|rock, divested of the bark on their under sides, as 
the smooth sea-stones below, his brains were scat-|if pecled by the hand. And what I felt on all 
tered over an area of from ten to twelve square|these occasions was, I believe, not more in accord- 
yards in extent. His only companion, an ignorant] ance with the nature of man as an instinct of the 
Irish lad, had to gather up the fragments of his|moral faculty, than in agreement with that provi- 
head in a napkin =I now felt, save for the gleam |sion of the Divine government under which a spar- 
of the sun on the glistening chlorite, seen not ajrow falleth not without permission. There per- 
moment too soon, I would probably have been sub-|haps never was a time in which the doctrine of a 
stituted as the victim for poor Mackay, and that|particular Providence was more questioned and 
he, warned by my fate, would in all likelihood| doubted than in the present; and yet the scepti- 
have escaped. And though I knew it might be|cism which obtains regarding it seems to be very 
asked, Why the interposition of a Providence to} much a scepticism of effort, conjured up by toiling 
save you, when he was left to perish? I did feel|jintellects, in a quiet age, and among the easy 
that I did not owe my escape merely to my ac-|classes, while the belief which partially and for 
quaintance with chlorite and its propertics. For|the time it overshadows, lies safely entrenched all 
the full development of the moral iustinct of our|the while amid the fastnesses of the unalterable 
nature of man. When danger comes to touch it, 
it will spring up in its old proportions; nay, so 
indigenous is it to the human heart, that if it will 
not take its cultivated form as a belief in Provi- 
dence, it will to a certainty take to its wid form 
as a belief in fate or destiny. Of a doctrine so 
fundamentally important that there can be no re- 
ligion without it,God himself seems to have taken 
care, when he moulded the human heart. 

“The raven no longer builds among the rocks 
of the Hill of Cromarty; and I saw many years 
ago its last pair of eagles. This last noble bird 
was a not unfrequent visitor of the Sutors early 
in the present ceutury. I still remember scaring 
it from its perch on the southern side of the hill, 
as day was drawing to a close, when the tall pre- 
cipices amid which it had lodged lay deep in the 
shade; and how picturesquely it used to catch the 
red gleam of evening on its plumage of warm 
brown, as, sailing outwards over the calm sea, 
many hundred feet below, it emerged from under 























































too secure; a sprinkling in one’s lot of sudden 
perils and hair-breadth escapes is, I am convinced, 
more wholesome, if positive superstition be avoided, 
than a total absence of danger. For my own part, 
though I have, I trust, ever believed in the doc- 
trine of a particular Providence, it has been always 
some narrow escape that has given me my best 
evidences of the vitality and strength of the belief 
within. It has been ever the touch of danger, that 
has rendered it strongly emotioual. A few years 
after this time, when stooping forward to examine 
an opening fissure in a rock front, at which | was 
engaged in quarrying, a stone, detached frow 
above by a sudden gust of wind, brushed so closely 
past my head as to beat down the projecting front 
of my bonnet, and then dented into a deep hollow 
the sward at my feet. There was nothing that 
was not perfectly natural in the occurrence, but 
the gush of acknowledgment that burst spontane- 
ously from my heart, would have set at nought 
the scepticism which would have held that there|the shadow of the cliffs into the sunshine. Uncle 
was no Providence init. On another occasion, I} James once shot a very large eagle beneath one 
paused for some time when examining a cave of|of the loftiest precipices of the southern Sutor; 
the old coast line, directly under its low-browed | and, swimming out through the surf to recover its 
roof, of old red conglomerate, as little aware of}body, for it had dropped dead into the sea, he 
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kept its skin for many years as a trophy. But 
eagles are now no longer to be seen or shot on the 
Sutors or their neighbourhood. The badger, too, 
one of perbaps the oldest inhabitants of the coun- 
try, for it seems to have been contemporary with 
the extinct elephants and hyenas of the Pleistocene 
period, has become greatly less common on their 
steep sides than in the days of my boyhood; and 
both the fox and the otter are less frequently seen. 
It is not uninteresting to mark with the eye of the 
geologist, how palpably in the course of a single 
lifetime, still nearly twenty years short of the term 
fixed by the Psalmist, these wild animals have 
been posting on, in Scotland, to that extinction 
which overtook, within its precincts, during the 
human period, the bear, the beaver and the wolf, 
and of which the past history of the globe, as in- 
scribed on its rocks, furnishes so strange a record.” 
a 
From the “ Bridgewater Treatises.” 
On Instinct. 
(Continued from page 20.) 

g. Another Class of Instincts relates to the dif- 
ferent modes by which animals procure their food. 
Nothing affords a more striking proof of Creative 
Wisdom, and of the most wonderful adaptation of 
means to an end, than the diversities of structure 
with a view to this particular function. If we con- 
sider the infinite variety of substances, animal and 
vegetable, produced from the earth, which form 
the nutriment of its inhabitants—some solid and 
not easily penctrable ; others soft and readily sev- 
ered and comminuted ; others again fluid, or semi- 
fluid ;—we may conceive what a vast diversity of 
organs is necessary to effect this purpose. ‘To ren- 
der solid food, of any kind, fit for deglutition and 
digestion, the same mouth must be furnished with 
several kinds of teeth, some for incision, others for 
laceration, others again for grinding and mastica- 
tion—while those that only absorb liquids merely 
require an organ adapted for suction, though often, 
at the same time, fitted to pierce the substance 
from which the nutritive fluid is to be derived. 


How various, also, must be the organs for swallow-_| 
ing, and digesting the food according to its nature ;| 


others for elaborating it, and abstracting from it 
all those substances that are required by the seve- 
ral systems at work in the body, and conveying 
them to their proper stations; and the means also 
for rejecting from the body the residuum after the 
secernment for the above purposes of the finer life- 
supporting products. Here are a variety of organs, 


admirable in their structure, and fitted for action} 


in an infinity of ways; some at the bidding of the 
will stimulated by the appetite ; others independent 
of the will, such as the distillations, percolations, 
chemical and electrical processes, constantly going 
on in the body of every animal, to separate all the 
products that its nature and functions require, all 
speak of a mechanical agency at work within, not 
independent in its operation, but fulfilling a law 
which must be obeyed. It has been found that 
Galvanic action will supply the place of the wed/ 
upon the nerves and muscles, for by it the eyes can 
be opened, and other muscular movements be pro- 
duced in a dead body. Sir H. Davy was of opin- 
jon that the air inspired carries with it into the 
blood a subtile or ethereal part probably produc- 
ing animal heat, since those animals that possess 
the highest temperature consume the greatest 
quantity of air, and those, that consume the small- 
est quantity, are cold blooded. 

The herbivorous Mammalians are generally 
not remarkable for any @vtificial means of pro- 
curing their food. Providence has spread a table 
before them, and invites them to partake of it, 
without any other trouble, than bending their necks 


to eat it; but the earnivorous ones,—as their des- 
tined pabulum is endued with locomotive powers, 
which enable it often to escape from them, and dis- 
appoint their expectations,—must have recourse 
to stratagems, and lie in wait for their prey ; these, 
however, consist chiefly in concealing themselves 
and springing suddenly upon it. The fox, of all 
quadrupeds, is the most celebrated for his strata- 
gems and finesse in entrapping his game, and his 
patience is equal to his craft. 

The birds are less noted, than even the quad- 
rupeds, for their stratagems, or any remarkable 
means of providing food for themselves or their 
young. ‘Those of prey boldly attack and seize 
their destined food wherever they find it; the owls, 
indeed, like the cats, their analogues, seem to use 
artifice as much as strength to attract the mice. 
The carrion-feeders, as the vultures and crows, 
soon discover the carcasses of dead animals. Some 
of the sea-birds, especially the gulls, indicate the 
approach of bad weather, by leaving the coast, and 
seeking the interior ; and, during the intense frosts 
of a severe winter, the web-footed birds and waders, 
quitting their summer stations in the more northern 
regions, fly to the south and seek the unfrozen 
springsand waters of the inland districts, where they 
find a supply of food. All these physical actions 
seem to arise from a physical cause, and easily to 
be accounted for, without having recourse to any 
other. 

With regard to the cold-blooded animals, the 
fishes and reptiles, we knew but little of their habits 
in this respect, or of any particular stratagems to 
which they have recourse to procure their food. 
Some of the predaceous fishes, as the pike and 
perch, appear to lie in wait in deep water, and so 
dart upon their prey; others, as the shark, with 
open mouth pursue and devour them; the fly- 
catching ones, as the several species of the carp 
and salmon genus, are equally upon the watch, 
but nearer the surface, to seize a may-fly or ephe- 
mera ; the fishing-frog hangs out its lines in the sea 
to catch other fishes; the serpents are said to 
fascinate the birds; the enormous boa lies in wait 
for the antelopes and other quadrupeds, and coil- 
ing itself round them in mighty folds, crushes them 
to render them more fit for deglutition ; the Batra- 
chians, Chelonians, and numerous Saurians are on 
the alert after insects and small game; while the 
vast and ferocious crocodiles and alligators, look- 
ing like trunks of trees, lie basking near the surface 
ot the water, ready to spring upon any large fish, 
or even man, that may chance to come within 
reach. 

Of all animals, insects afford the most numerous 
instances of instinctive proceedings with this sole 
end in view; the pit-falls of the aut-lion; the webs 
and nets of the various sorts of spiders spread over 
the face of nature, and many more, furnish instan- 
ces of stratagems to secure their daily food; while 
an infinity of others acquire it, aided only by their 
senses and natural weapons. Let any one look at 
the prominent eyes, tremendous jaws, and legs and 
wings formed for rapid motion on the earth or in 
the air of the tiger-beetles, and he will readily sce 
that they want no other aid to enable them to seize 
their less gifted prey: and numerous other tribes 
both on the earth and in the water emulate them 
in these respects. The pucific or herbivorous in- 
sects also are mostly fitted with an extraordinary 
acuteness of certain senses to direct them to their 
appropriate pabulum, The sight of the butterfly 
and moth invariably leads them to the flowers, to 
suck whose nectar their multivalve tubes are given 
them. The scent of the dung-beetles and the car- 
rion-flies allures them to their respective useful, 
though disgusting, repasts. A very numerous tribe 


of those that derive their nutriment from other ani- 
mals, neither entrap them by stratagem, nor assajl 
them by violence; but, as the butterfly and the 
moth deposit their eggs upon their appropriate 
vegetable, so do these upon their appropriate animal 
food. Every bird almost that darts through the 
air, every beast that walks the earth, every fish 
that swims in its waters, and almost all the lower 
animals, and even man himself, the lord of all, are 
infested in this way. 
(To be concluded.) 


——_—_ee —- - 


For “The Friend.” 
“Do, and teach them.” 

“ There is a Book containing the most remark- 
able sermon ever preached, a sermon whose teach- 
ings relate to every condition of life, and which if 
faithfully followed and obeyed, would lead us to 
life’s triumphant end. That Book, if read daily 
and studied thoughtfully, would be found of the 
utmost use in strengthening our purpose, support. 
ing us in trial, and bringing us continually to crave 
His assistance, without whose aid all our efforts 
are in vain.” 

I have been looking over the file of the last 
volume of “The Friend,” for these well-remem- 
bered words, and find it has been just one year to- 
night since 1 read them first, and laying down the 
Friend, took up the “ Book,” opening again at 
that sermon I had learned by heart in childhood, 

Again, as ever, the blessings pronounced by the 
lips of the Holy One, came full of comfort and 
encouragement, so different, in hours of trial, from 
the opinions and maxims of the world, so full of 
the Lufinite Love that uttered them. Line after 
line of the sacred words [ read, till with all the 
force of a new and absorbing truth came the words, 
“‘ but whosoever shall do, and teach them, shall be 
called great in the kingdom of heaven.” ‘The 
evening's lesson was found, that lesson from which 
the self-doubting, faithless heart is so ready to 
shrink, that not only doing the commands of our 
Father, but teaching them, is required of his dis- 
ciples. “ The harvest truly is great, but the la- 
bourers are few, pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest that he would send forth labourers into 
his harvest ;” and yet if this prayer for the good 
of others is answered, and some little field is pre- 
sented wherein we may labour, how ready we are 
in our weakness to exclaim, “but not by me;” 
how ready to ask, “ what will the wise think, if [, 
so ignorant, attempt this?” ‘ What if 1 should 
do harm instead of good?” It is well perhaps to 
question thus, that there may be no basis of self 
to build upon. Yet is it still better to remember 
that the fearful have their part with the unbeliev- 
ing, and both with idolaters. Neither need we 
“look around” on the many so much better quali- 
fied, so much fitter for “teaching” than ourselves, 
who we think are standing idle; for we know not 
in how many secret ways they also are fulfilling 
this injunction. Only let us take good heed to 
ourselves, that no pride, or reserve, or indolenee, 
or indifference, keeps us holding back when the 
silent prompter would bid us humbly and faith- 
fully do the little we can. 

‘lo the untried heart of youth, there is so much 
of Eden beauty left in this fair earth, so many 
luring enjoyments and useful recreations, that the 
heart taken up by them, is unfitted for the duty of 
imparting truth to others. 

“ All around thee, fair with flowers, 

Fields of beauty seem to lie ; 

All around thee, clarion voices 
Call to duty stern and high. 

Be thou thankful, and rejoice in 
Ail the beauty God has given ; 

But beware it does not win thee 
From the work ordained of Heaven.” 
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And what pleasure is to the young, care too] whe by bad milking of his cows loses but half a spices, and other valuables were brought to Damas- 
often becomes to the more advanced, filling the| pint of the milk, loses, in fact, about as much cream \cus, while the merchants in return, who traded 
mind more than it need, if we remember the per-|as would be afforded by six or eight pints at the|there, took back the rich silks and the wares and 


mit, “ Casting all your care on Him, for He careth 
for you.” Care was never meant to shut out the 
ability for doing or for teaching the will of the 
Most High. For if, of necessity, great efforts are 
excluded, there is still room for the daily little; 
and how much more to us is the nightly twinkling 
of the stars, than the occasional magnificence of a 
comet? 





beginning, and loses besides that part of the cream 


which alone can give richness and high flavor to 


the butter—Late Paper. 





The Ancient Bashan and the Cities of Og. 
(Continued from page 19.) 
From our knowledge of that country at the pre- 


the fruits of Syria. From its position, Damascus 
would be the point to which all the great caravans 
would make; lying on the extreme west of the 
Desert, it would be the harbour for which they 
would steer, and where the wares would be un- 
loaded. 


A large proportion of the ladings of these cara- 





sent day, we should have said, @ priori, that a/vans would be destined for the city itself, whose 
party of marauders in coming from Mesopotamia} markets would supply all the country round; while 


“In the work ordained of Heaven 
would keep as long as possible near the Euphrates, |the rest would be sent to Sidon, perhaps, which 


Do thy part, however small ; 


O be faithful, ever ready 
To obey the Heavenly call.” 


“A word spoken in season, how good is it.” 
And yet the lips are often closed through diffi- 
dence or fear, till the “ season” is past, and there- 
by the “ good” is dost. Oh, the fearful amount of 
our omissions ! 

But the great cause of our failing in the “teach- 
ing” our Lord requires, is a want of that deep up- 
springing and overflowing Jove, which not only 
quickly finds a vent, but rises above all barriers, and 
spreads its refreshing influence on every hand. 
And secondary to this primary cause is the feeling 
that in anywise attempting to teach, we assume a 
superiority, a capability of teaching, which we can- 
not brook. ‘This perhaps is after all the greatest 
barrier that love and faith must break down; proud 
humility keeps it so strong, so seemingly impas- 
sable. But it is a pride that is not willing to be 
little, to be nothing, to “ glory in 7firmeties,” and 
it must fall. 

Then, too, we may shrink from a manifestation 
of tender and affectionate interest in those whose 
course we disapprove. We, frail and erring, would 
“stand off” from such, while He, pertect and 
holy, would say, “ Neither do I condemn thee, go 
and sin no more.” Ah, we must be brought to 
pity and not to blame, to yearn in spirit over 
the ignorant, neglected, wandering ones, before 
our “teaching” can avail much to them, or be ac- 
ceptable to Him who requires it. How can we 
answer to Him, if surrounded by such, we speak to 
them no word of eternal truth, but passively take 
our own more favoured and instructed way, leay- 
ing them to theirs? 

But vain are our desires to do good, unless we 
are ourselves taught of Him “who teacheth as 
never man taught.” Only by His blessing on the 
talents committed to our care, can we return him 
his own with usury. . But the heart that relies on 
Him, with no might of its own, waiting to do and 
teach his will, will see unthought of ways ever 
opening before him; and though he may often- 
times partake of the pilgrim’s scanty fare, feeling 
weakness and want, hunger and thirsting, at others 
he will be permitted to experience abundantly that 
“he that watereth shall be watered himself.” 


























creased. 


guage they called Zanzummim. 


abundance of water; from Tadmor they would 


and then strike acro-s for Tadmor, one of the only |even then may have exported merchandize beyond 
places in the Desert where there is at all times an/the seas. 


As commerce opened, the arts would 
develope; the necessity would soon be felt for tools 


make directly for the plains of Syria, and so go|of various kinds, and Damascus soon became eele- 


southward, laying waste the country before them. 


And so when we find that they first appear not far | metals. 


from Damascus, and then work their way south- 
wards, and on the return journey, when they are 
pursued, take nearly the same course, we have 
strong presumption in favour of the path which 
would be taken under similar circumstances in the 
present day, being in those days also the one pur- 
sued by travellers across the Desert. 

After these events we read no more of this Land 
of Bashan nor of its people for six centuries. Dur- 
ing that time, however, the whole number of the 
Rephaim in the east of Jordan had not much in- 
Two of the tribes had been almost anni- 
hilated, and their territory had become the posses- 


sion of the descendants of Lot—the Moabites oc- 


cupying the land by the Dead Sea as far as the 
Arnon, which had been the territory of the Emim, 
and the Ammonites taking possession of the land 
of that tribe of the Rephaim whom in their lan- 
On the other 
hand, the Amorites and the Bashanites had not 
only increased internally, but their population was 
probably augmented by those who escaped the 
sword of the Moabites and Ammonites, and who 
would naturally seek refuge among their Hamite 


brated for the skill of her workers in iron and other 
The trade of the smith, which in all coun- 
tries has been an important one, but especially 
among warlike and half-civilized nations, must here 
have been highly estimated. Among the High- 
land clans, in times past, the successful sinith was 
one of the most influential members of the com- 
munity, and so, doubtless, here, the man who could 
forge the best arms, and wield them too, would be 
considered the most valuable person in the state, 
and honour would be paid him accordingly. In- 
deed, it is interesting to find, in later times, that 
the royal name or title of the kings of Syria was 
Hadad or Ben-hadad, that is, Smith or son of a 
Smith; and when, on one occasion, a usurper of 
altogether another family stepped in, he actually 
assumed for his family the honoured name of Smith- 
son. 

Of course the fabrication of arms would be one 
of the most profitable occupations in the town. For 
to the arm-shops of Damascus people from all the 
countries around would repair. The stout Bashan- 
ite, and the wary son of Ishmael, who had for many 
a day saved up the goods he had robbed to exchange 
them for a weapon of which he could be certain, 
and the possession of which he knew would give 


brethren. We have here again another instance of|him such importance among his tribe. 


the way in which the Shemites were especially fa- 
voured. The Moabites and Ammonites, being de- 
scendants of Lot, were permitted to destroy the Ha- 
mites, who occupied the land before them, and even 
received especial assistance from God to enable them 
to do what otherwise would have been impossible for 
them, (Deut. ii. 9.) We have already alluded to the 


While secure within their own city gate, the ar- 
mourers might demand any sum they chose for 
their wares, feeling the additional satisfaction of 
levying, in turn, a heavy toll on those who they 
knew full well would never let an opportunity pass 
of robbing them. 

This is the state of advancement which we sup- 





large blocks of basalt which are found scattered | pose the Aramites and the Rephaim to have at- 
over the country east of Jordan, and to the fact of|tained at the time when the Israelites came out of 
the Rephaim having made use of these to build| Egypt, and after wandering about for nearly forty 
their houses and cities. Situated as they were on|years, had arrived in the land of the Moabites, at 
the very edge of the Desert, and exposed at all|the southern border of the Dead Sea. With the 
times to the attacks of the nomadic tribes, who|Moabites and the Ammonites, being of their own 
were every year increasing in number, it was very | blood, the children of Israel were not to interfere; 
important to them to have their towns well fortified. | but they had full permission, if a friendly passage 
Many of their cities were very large, and surrounded | were refused them through the country of the Re- 


by walls, and so solidly built that when the people 
were intrenched within their towns they might well 
be thought invincible. 

Milk and Cream.—In some careful experiments} During the same number of years, from their 
made by Dr. Anderson, the quantity of cream ob-|first migration, that we have seen the Rephaim 
tained from the first drawn cup of milk was in every | grow into a very numerous and powerful people, 
case much smaller than the last drawn ; and those|the Aramites, their neighbours, had likewise made 
between afforded less or more, as they were nearer | great advances, and had even thus early established 
the beginning or the end. The quantity of cream|a kingdom, which in later times became a terror 
obtained from the last drawn cup of some cows,|to the whole land of Judea. Nor had the progress 
exceeded that from the first in the proportion of six-|of civilization on the eastern side of the Desert been 
teen to one; in others the proportion was not so|less active. The descendants of the robber chiefs 
great. Probably, says Dr. A., on an average of a| who had come over to plunder the outlying towns 
great many cows, it might be found to run as ten|of Canaan, were now sovereigns of a more settled 
or twelve to one. ‘The difference in quality of the|and established monarchy, and the people con- 
cream was also much greater than the difference |ducted their wars in a more organized way. Com- 
in quantity. From this it appears, that the person|merce was developing—the rich produce of India, 


Ninth mo,, 1859. 
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phaim, to take the land by force, and were promised 
the victory over this formidable people if they would 
only put their trust in God. ‘The Israelites, while 
waiting in the land of Moab, dispatched a messen- 
ger to Sihon, king of the Amorites, to request leave 
to pass through his land, solemnly engaging them- 
selves to pay for all the provisions they took by 
the way. ‘To this request Sihon gave a positive 
refusal ;(Numb. xxi. 23,) so, at the command of Mo- 
ses, the Jews advanced and crossed the Arnon, which 
formed the southern boundary of the land of the 
Amorites, and declared open war against their king. 
It was not without great apprehension that many of 
the people obeyed this order. The scouts who had 
been sent out at different times to reconnoitre the 
country, had brought back such terrific accounts 
of the number of the Rephaim, of their great 
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strength, their gigantic size, and of the almost im- 
pregnable nature of the great stone cities which they 





might keep at bay a large army. 


small body of men well acquainted with the locality | granted him by Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, it 


This region is|appears “ his life and conversation hath been 
g or- 


inhabited, (Numb. xiii. 28,) that when the intention|now called El-Lejah, and was in former times|derly and as becomes our holy profession, and 


of Moses was first known, many of the people mur-| known by the name of Argob. 
mured, and, mistrusting the God who had delivered | 

them already from so many dangers, cried out that 
they were being led to certain death. But Moses be- 
lieved in the promises of God, and so did two of 
the spies——Caleb and Joshua; and they cheered on | line. 
the people, who were soon to learn what wonders|the Rephaim were built, and even in the interior, | 
God would enable them to perform. Sihon in-|among the wildest recesses of this rocky place, nu- | 
trenched himself in his capital, Heshbon ; the Israel- | merous towns and villages were placed, which, ex-| 
ites marched upon it, laying waste the towns and|cept to the inhabitants themselves, were totally | 


villages in their way. They then besieged the|inaccessible. It was in the western side of Argob | 
city and took it, and put Sihon and his family to the 


sword, (Numb. xxi. 25.) Many of his people shared 
the same fate, for the Israelites overcame the whole| was placed. At a distance of scarcely more than} 
country, and took every town and city. Those who|three hundred yards from the plain, it was built) 
escaped, fled; some of them to their brethren the Re-| actually among the black basalt rocks, and thus} 
phaim of Bashan, and others probably to the chil-| held a very strong position. The Rephaim no doubt) 
dren of Ammon, who, although they were sure of|considered all their cities to be of such extraordi- 
being left in peace by the children of Israel, as the | nary strength, that none but a very powerful army 
Moabites had been, yet looked upon them as dan- 
gerous aggressors ; and although they did not dare/|all, were deemed utterly impregnable. ‘The chil- 
as yet openly to oppose them, they considered them |dren of Israel, it seems, were suffered to advance 
really in the light of enemies. a long way across the plain of Bashan before they 

The only remaining territory which the Rephaim|met with any determined resistance; they may, 
now possessed was the kingdom of Bashan. indeed, have had skirmishes with Og’s people, but 

Og, the king of this country, was the chief whose! at all events no account of any pitched battle is| 
name inspired fear more than that of almost any|given. On the contrary, the Rephaim probably, 
one in those times. like most people who built strong places, liked 

His name, and the reputation of his great strength, | fighting behind walls, and preferred engaging the 
had long since reached the Israelites. Many wan-|invading army within the rocks of Argob, where, 
derers they must have met in their journey who|if they once became entangled, they might be ha- 
would give them the most vivid account of the|rassed with impunity, to meeting them in battle in 
power of the great chief of Bashan, and tell of the|the open field. And besides, however lightly they 
wonders he and his people did. Many a tale had|may before have been inclined to treat this army 


means a rope; the second, a rocky tract. 





they listened to of the numbers this man had slain|of Jews, now, since the conquest of the Amorites, 
with his own hand, and of the utter impossibility |they must have felt some fear of them. 

of wounding him. If the Israelites had not an 
exalted idea of his power, it was not the fault of 
the narrators, for never was an Eastern guilty of 
spoiling his story for want of exaggeration. 

On the other hand, Og had heard, no doubt 
with some dismay, of the defeat of his neighbour 
King Sihon; but still he felt how much stronger 
he was, and had all confidence of repelling the in- 
vading army. Again the order was given to ad- 
vance. The river Jabbok was crossed, and the 


(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 29.) 
EBENEZER LARGE, 


Ebenezer Large was the son of Joseph and 


Israelites were suffered to move on through the/| Elizabeth Large, members of the Society of Friends, |informed of. 


fertile plain of southern Bashan, without, as far as 
appears from the account in Deuteronomy, any op- 
position being offered to them. Now, in the centre 
of Bashan, almost midway between the Sea of Ga- 
lilee and the mountains of Bashan, the rich plain| bourhood of the Falls. 
to which we have so often alluded, is interrupted 
by a tract of country which, as a geological forma- 
tion, is perhaps gne of the most remarkable with 
which we are acquainted. 

From the fertile land, on which scarcely a stone 





the effectual baptisms of the Holy Spirit, into the 


a useful member of the church of Christ. 
On the 13th of the First mouth, 1706, he was 





The first word |constant frequenter of meetings both for worshi 

Thejand discipline, and zealously concerned for the 

Arabic term El-Lejah was probably used to repre-| practice thereof, and al. o of late is committed unto 

sent the way in which this district is cut off from|him a dispensation of the gospel of Christ, and in 

the rest of the plain, enclosed as it were with aldischarging himself in that great duty, we baye 
All round this region of Argob the cities of| good unity with him.” 


The first extensive visit in the work of the mi- 
nistry paid by Ebenezer Large, was to the meet 
ings of Friends generally, in the Eastern colonies, 
This was performed in the year 1729, and in com. 
pny with his friend and fellow-labourer in the 


and about midway between its uorthern and south- | gospel of Christ, John Cadwallader, of Abington, 
ern limits, that the capital city, the city of Edrei,|in Pennsylvania. 


This visit was performed about 
the middle of the year, they being at Newport, in 
the Seventh month. He was frequently at the 
Yearly Meetines for worship, in his own and the 
neighbouring provinces, where his labours were 
acceptable to Friends and others. ‘Towards the 
close of the year 1743, he joined with John 


could take them. But these cities of Argob, above| Haslam, a Friend from Yorkshire, England, then 


on a mission of gospel love to the inhabitants of 
this land, in visiting Friends in the Southern colo- 
nies. This occupied them part of the year 1744, 
His memorial, afterenumerating some of his tra- 
vels, adds, “ As on these occasions he was careful 
to have the unity of his Friends at home, in his 
undertakings, so we have always received satisfae- 
tory accounts by certificates from Friends, where 
he travelled, of their unity with his labours and 
conversation.” 

“In the First month, 1745, he had our certifi- 
cate to visit Friends in Europe, which was indorsed 
with the approbation of the General Spring Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, held at Philadelphia. 
He undertook this weighty visit in the sixty-first 
year of his age. He left home the 12th of the Se- 
cond month, 1745, and got to London the 28th of 
the Third month, being four days before the Yearly 
Meeting there, which he attended, and then pro- 
ceeded to other parts of the nation. He kept 
memorandums of his travels, from which it appears 
that he diligently went through England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and without reckoning his 
voyages by sea, travelled above six thousand miles, 
and as he has been heard to say, did not omit to 
visit one meeting though ever so small, that he was 
The certificate which he brought 


and was born at Almesbury, New England, in the | from the Morning Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
Third month, 1684. His parents, whilst he was|in London, among other things, mentions as fol- 
very young, removed to Bucks county, in the pro-|lows :—‘‘ We had good unity with his testimony 
vince of Pennsylvania, and settled in the neigh-| whilst among us in this city, and believe he hath 
Of the early life of this|been of great service where he came, not only 
Friend we know little, but he was brought through | 
| 


narrow way, and became, as be advanced in years, | 


through that ministry the Lord has bestowed on 
him, but by his solid and grave conduct, and cir- 
cumspect conversation, as becomes a minister of 
Christ.” He arrived safe at his own house, on the 
14th of the Sixth month, 1748, having been from 


can be found, there suddenly rises an island of|married to Mary, a daughter of Edmund and|thence three years and four months.” 


basalt; it can best be conceived by calling it an 
island, for the irregular edge, as it rises abruptly 
from the sqil below, exactly resembles a rocky 
coast. The general form of this volcanic island is 
oval, the two diameters measuring respectively | ministry of the gospel was committed to him, which 
about sixty and twenty miles. It lies nearly north|he exercised to the satisfaction of discerning 


Martha Lovett, soon after which he removed to 
Philadelphia to reside. Here he was more and 
more brought under the discipline of the cross, and 
became prepared for service. A dispensation in the 


The interior is rent in the most wonderful manner. |this line, he was left a widower with several ehild- 
Great fissures are found in many parts, and so wide, |ren, and perhaps his outward trials were one means, 
that they cannot be crossed by man or beast, and|in the Divine hand, of bringing him into perfect 
extending for a distance of several miles. In short, | obedience to the Lord’s will in the awfully import- 
we cannot give a better idea of this region than by|ant work to which he felt himself called. 

comparing it, as we have done elsewhere, rather to} After a few years, [Fourth mo. 15th, 1727,] he 





the appearance presented by some portions of the|was married to a valuable Friend of Burlington, 
moon than to any formation we have in the earth.| Dorothy Bickley, widow of Abraham Bickley, and 


and south, with the longer diameter in that aan About the time of his coming forth in 
In such a place it will easily be conceived that es thither to reside. From the certificate 





He gave a comfortable and satisfactory account 
of his labours to the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Eiders, in the Seventh month, producing 
therein certificates of the unity of his Friends in 
England, the last being dated in London in the 
preceding Second month. His day’s work in the 
ministry of the gospel seemed to close with this ex- 
tensive travel, at least so far as travelling abroad 
was concerned. Soon after his return, he was 
taken sick, and the shaking palsy came upon him, 
which weakened him much, and rendered him unfit 
to travel much abroad. Yet his memorial states, 
“his understanding continued strong, and we be- 
lieve his love to the Truth was as great as ever. 
His last illness was short, and without any appa- 
rent pain, he departed this life on the 18th of 
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the Eleventh month, 1760.” He was aged about 
seventy years and a half, and was a minister about 
thirty-four years. 

His memorial thus closes,—“ He was an early 
comer to meetings, and careful not to detain them | 
unseasonably long. He had a large share of na- 
tural understanding and courage, and though his 
temper had at times a roughness in it, which was 
not grateful, yet when the power of religion cover- 
ed his mind, it broke him into tenderness, and the 
strong will was made subject to the holy cross. an 
that state his ministry was sound and helpful, and 
he was enabled to divide the word aright. In his 
public approaches before the sacred throne, he was 
clothed with great and becoming reverence, and his 
words therein were few and seasonable. As he 
drew near to his conclusion, he appeared to be 
ripened for a better country, and to be much mel- 
lowed into the lamb-like nature, in which he waited 
with decent resignation for that important change, 
and we hope he is now in possession of that rest 
which God hath prepared for those that love and 
serve him.” 


PRISCILLA TYSON. 


Priscilla Tyson, a valued Friend, and an elder 
of Abington Monthly Meeting, deceased during 
this year, 1760, but the time of her death has not 
come to my knowledge. 


GWINN FOULKE. 


Of Gwinn Foulke, an aged elder, the wife of 
Thomas Foulke, of Gwynned, then in the county 
of Philadelphia, and province of Pennsylvania, the 
Monthly Meeting held there bears this testimony : 

“She was one who feared the Lord from her 
youth, was a diligent attender of religious meet- 


and uncommon to discover, even in the de- 
cline of life, any heaviness or drowsiness therein, 
but remarkably tender at such solemn opportuni- 
ties. She was serviceable in the church, a worthy 
elder, showing forth a good example in her life and 
conversation. She was zealously concerned for the 
promotion of Truth, was a loving wife to her hus- 
band, a tender mother to her children, a kind 
friend in her neighbourhood, patiently resigned in 
her last sickness, ardently wishing for her change.” 
She deceased Twelfth mo. 3d, 1760. 
(To be continued.) 
a 
For “ The Friend.” 
THE POWER OF A KIND WORD. 
Around our pleasant meeting-place,* 
Tall trees are greenly growing, 
And leaves innumerous, full of grace 
Cool shifting shades are throwing ; 


Touched by soft fingers of the breeze, 
Branches, like harp-strings shaken, 

Give forth sweet whispering melodies, 
And quiet thoughts awaken. 


Long branching arms from many a tree, 
Above are intertwining, 

Forming a wide-spread canopy, 
Of soft and greenest lining. 


Oft when the spring hours give each bird 
New rounds of bliss to measure, 

From that green covert, may be heard, 
Wild warbled notes of pleasure. 


Yes, sweetly sounding from above, 
Soft soothing hearts of sadness, 
Comes little sparrow’s chirp of love, 

Or robin’s note of gladness ; 


Or locust loud, the leaves amid, 
Pours joy in long-drawn measure; 

Or the green-coated katydid, 
Repeats short calls of pleasure. 


a 


* At Fourth and Arch streets. 


THE FRIEND. 


Once us I entered on this scene, 
So rural and retiring, 

I saw beneath that root of green, 
Tree, grass, and leaf admiring, 


One I had known in other days, 
When Hope's bright sun shone o’er him, 
When all around were prompt to praise, 
And life was bright before him. 


He had some spiritual health, 
Some tenderness of feeling, 

But seeking eagerly for wealth, 
Found streams of peace congealing ; 


Till through some ill-digested scheme, 
The wealth he was pursuing, 

Vanished before bim like a dream, 
With all his plans in ruin. 


Censure was freely on him thrown, 
Which indignation moving, 

He turned away with haughty tone, 
From all the sharp reproving. 


Dark shadows stole upon his path, 
Eclipsing all its gladness ; 

Towards those around he nourished wrath, 
For his own spirit, sadness. 


He cast away some inward good, 
From Truth, once loved, departed ; 

Yet here, beneath our trees he stood, 
Grief seared, not callous-hearted. 


He stood, and near him was his boy, 
A cloud, with sunshine by it, 

Gloomy distrust, with bright-eyed joy, 
Cypress, with violet nigh it. 


So stood they by themselves apart, 
I saw, and drawing near them, 

I greeted him with warmth of heart, 
And kindly speech to cheer him. 


Beneath my smile, he brighter grew, 
His pleasant boy I patted, 

Giving him special word or two, 
As we together chatted. 


The father felt my hearty grasp, 
He felt the kindly greeting, 
The sympathy of smile and clasp 
Set hope and pulses beating. 


Ere to the house we inward went, 
He knew, with holy healing, 

My heart towards his was strongly bent, 
In warm and kindly feeling. 


He found some love was left for him, 
The world not all despising, 

The scene before him seemed less dim, 
And hope again uprising. 


Peace, gentle as a brooding dove, 
O’er those who met descended, 
And he, prepared by kindly love, 
Felt peace and sorrow blended. 


Doubtless, some holy quietude, 
Was by him then partaken, 

And he could feel in softened mood, 
That he was not forsaken. 


His wife did smiling thanks repeat, 
She met me on the morrow, 

Because I paused awhile to greet 
Her husband in his sorrow ; 


Because I cheered him on his way, 
Not hinting of past blindness, 

But gave him smile of warmest ray, 
And met their boy with kindness. 


With joy she saw the sweet control 
Of genial love’s warm token, 

Melting the coldness from his soul, 
And leaving hardness broken. 


Cheering, awakening him to love, 
Stirring to kind emotion, 

Turning some thankful thoughts above, 
In humble heart devotion. 


Oh, christians! learn a lesson true; 
Whene’er ye are conferring, 

With those whose previous paths ye view, 
As being widely erring, 


Treat them with kindness; let your speech 
Show them, e’en when reproving, 

Ye would not as with briars teach, 
But heart-words warm and loving. 


Yea, let them see, that you still feel 
With them, and that in meekness, 
Ye would with vil of mercy heal, 
And strengthen them in weakness. 
Give them warm smiles of sunny ray, 
And speak in love, appealing 
To Christ, whose spirit takes away 
All harsh and evil feeling. N. 


+e. 
For “The Friend.” 


Confidence in an Overruling Providence. 


To be brought, through the fiery baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, to regard the varied dispensations 
through which we are called to pass, as a necessary 
preparation for the indwelling of the precious and 
spiritual life, which is eternal and unchangeable, 
is an inestimable favour for which the humble 
followers of Christ have ever been thankful. A 
belief and trust in the superintending care, the 
loving kindness and mercy of Divine Providence, 
are an unspeakable comfort and support, under the 
many trials and crosses which are found in the 
christian path, in order for our humiliation and 
purification, that all within us may be brought into 
subjection to the eternal power of the Captain of 
our salvation, who is going on conquering and to 
conquer, until the kingdoms of this world shall be 
made the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ, to 
the salvation of the ends of the earth. 

In the dealings of the Supreme Ruler, with the 
children of men, :wercy and judgment are blended 
together, so that he sendeth his plagues amongst 
us, for the tendering and contriting of our hearts, 
that we may seek to be delivered from the bondage 
of sin and iniquity, and the way may be opened 
for our going forward in his worship and service. 
Blessed, therefore, are they who are engaged to 
humble themselves under his mighty hand, that he 
may work in them, both to will and to do of his 
own good pleasure, divesting them of all self- 
righteousness, self-sufficiency, and self-complaceney, 
wherein they might be led to glory in themselves 
because of their own attainments or doings, regard- 
ing themselves as more holy than their brethren, 
exulting over them under an apprehension of su- 
periority in those things which accompany salva- 
tion, or on this account betraying a feeling of self- 
satisfaction, in the occupancy of a self-constituted 
position amongst those whom they regard as un- 
worthy of their companionship, or acknowledgment 
as brethren. 

How many are the warnings which the great 
Head of the chureh has been pleased, in his mercy, 
to grant against the entertainment of this subtle 
and deceiving spirit, by which many have been 
betrayed into the belief that they were doing God 
service in persecuting those whom they have es- 
teemed his enemies. How have such as these been 
permitted to go on, in filling up their measure of 
iniquity, until they have been arrested by a fatal 
fall from their assumed position! Should not all 
be admonished by these things to bow and keep 
low before Him who ruleth in heaven and earth, 
exalting the humble, and abasing the proud and 
evil-doer, who is spurning his grace and mocking 
his law, seeking to rob Him of his honour, through 
the exaltation of their own wisdom and works? 
Do we not believe that those who are last and least 
in their own estimation, shall be made first in the 
sight of Him who giveth grace to the humble and 
exalteth the lowly ; those who have no might or 
wisdom of their own, and to whom appertains the 
blessing pronounced upon the poor in spirit; theirs, 
saith He, is the kingdom of heaven. 
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If our faith is sincere in the power and superin- 
tendence of Divine Providence, why need we be 
anxious for the triumph of our cause in our own 
time, or by our own wisdom, or for the punishment 
of those who oppose us in our views? If we believe 
that God alone can enable us to work his own praise, 
let us submit ourselves, as his instruments, to the 
transformation of Lis power, which is able to “ turn 
the hearts of the people as a man turns the water- 
course in his field,” even without the intervention 
of outward means; trusting, (as we profess to be- 
lieve,) that He, by his living word, can create 
anew that which hath been destroyed, raising up 
the soul that hath been dead in trespasses and sins 
into newness of life, through the faith which is in 
Christ ; as it is written, “ He that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 

The cause and work of reformation is his, who 
is Head over all things to his church, and he “ will 
not give his glory to another, nor his praise to 
graven images,” however specious they may be, to 
the deceiving, if it were possible, of the very elect. 
The gospel is the power of God unto salvation, 
and no other can prevail in bringing sons and 
daughters unto righteousness, however much men 
may boast of the fruits of their own wisdom and 
doings. Itis only as we submit to be led and 
governed by the Spirit of Truth to the denial of 
self in all its claims and appearances, that we can 
be made instrumental in hastening the coming of 
that day when peace and harmony shall prevail 
throughout the earth—only as we are prepared to 
adopt the prayer, “thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done,” that our labours will find acceptance with 
God. 


Eating Dirt Practically— Humboldt, a man 


whose word justly carries with it European autho- 
rity, confirms the statement of Gumilla, that the 
Ottomacs of South America, during the periods 
of the floods, subsist entirely on a fat and fer- 
ruginous kind of clay, of which each man eats 


daily a pound or more. Spix and Martuis de- 
clare that the Indians of the Amazon eat a kind 
of loam even when other food is abundant. Molina 
says the Peruvians frequently eat a sweet-smelling 
clay; and Ehrenberg has analyzed the edible clay 
sold in the markets of Bolivia, which he finds to 
be a mixture of tale and mica. The inhabitants 
of Guiana mingle clay with their bread; and the 
negroes of Jamaica are said to eat earth when 
other food is deficient. According to Labillardiere, 
the inhabitants of New Caledonia appease their 
hunger with a white friable earth, said by Vau- 
quelin to be composed of Magnesia, silica, oxide 
of iron and chalk. To conclude the list, we must 
add Siam, Siberia, and Kamschatka, as countries 
of clay-eaters. This is rather a staggering accu- 
mulation of assertions, which we cannot dismiss 
altogether, even if we suppose a large allowance 
of skepticism justifiable. Granting the fact that 
certain kinds of earth are really nutritious (and it 
is difficult to escape such a conclusion) we are 
completely at a loss for an adequate explanation 
of it. Little light is thrown on it by the assumption, 
probable enough, that the earth must contain 
organic matter, because in a pound of such earth 
there could searcely be contained sufficient organic 
matter to supply the demands of an adult. Nor 
will it get rid of this difficulty to say that the 
earth only appeases hunger without nourishing the 
system, because, in the first place, Humboldt’s 
testimony is, that the Ottomacs subsist on the clay 
at periods when other food is deficient; and in the 
second place, although the local seusation of hunger 
may be appeased by introducing substances into 
the stomach, the more imperious systematic sensa- 


tion of hunger is not thus to be appeased. We 
must, therefore, be content at present with accept- 
ing the fact, which the science of future days may 
possibly explain.— Blackwood. 


For “The Friend.” 

It appears to me to be rather a superficial view 
of the subject, to call the changes now being made 
in different portions of our Socicty, merely innova- 
tions resulting from a change of doctrine; knowing 
so little as we must of the doctrinal views of those 
adopting them, it becomes rather a forced con- 
clusion. But seeing with positive certainty a de- 
plorable change in the practices of many, and 
beholding as we only can with sorrow, the in- 
creasing wide latitude of their daily lives, with 
efforts to annul such portions of our most whole- 
some discipline, as conflicts with their opinions of 
its restrictive rules, we are unwillingly made to 
believe that the spirit of the world las gained a 
triumph over them. In its secret meshes are 
beguiied persons of almost every shade of opi- 
nion, from the professing stickler for old-fashioned 
Quakerism, to the restless modifier of every thing 
old. While some have fallen asleep on the downy 
couch of prosperity, amid the bewildering admira- 
tion of surrounding friends, and others wrapt in a 
mantle of self-sufficiency, the grand enemy of 
Christ’s cause has sown his mischevious tares, 
which are now growing luxuriantly in a soil made 
all the richer by a high profession. We see Friends 
attributing different causes for the same result, and 
predicting opposite results from the same cause : 
we find the opinions entertained by many of each 
other not seasoned with the fruits of the Spirit ; and 
yet in one respect we find them strongly alike, i. e., 
unsound in their practices: in their doctrines, we 
know of no change—but their practices unques- 
tionably proceed from one and the same spirit, let 
the form and color of them be ever so widely different. 

Is it xew doctrine, which gives birth to the pre- 
vailing desire for modifications of our discipline, or 
is it the old doctrine of a yielding to the tempter, 
which dates back to the Garden of Eden? Is it 
some well defined “ism” that demands the change, 
or is it our own propensities? Does the truth and 
the cause of righteousness require that we should 
thus accommodate ourselves to “ the change in the 
times,” or is it the growth of indifference? What 
is there in the requirements of our discipline, 
annoying to the anxious seeker after salvation, or 
that would not be self-imposed by him who counted 
all things as dross that he might win Christ? 
nothing—for its checks upon our conduct, if the 
letter only is lived up to, are but a tithe of what 
they must be, if we would ever know the full joy 
and power of an inward life. 

I can well remember wishing, when approaching 
manhood, that my kind and anxious parents would 
leave me more to myself; then would I show them 
my power to resist evil, then only could my man- 
liness be properly developed, 1 would then even 
exceed their hopes, in coming up to the standard 
they had set for me. Butthe Lord knew me best ; 
he knew the need there was for watchful caretakers, 
and I now have to praise him for placing them 
over me. And so even still, when I am strong and 
full, the enemy often sets me to concluding what 
is, and is not necessary for me to do: but when 
the light of God’s power reveals my manifold 
weaknesses, oh, in connection with the present sub- 
ject, how I can say that I glory in all the outward 
restraints which His kind and merciful Providence 
has thrown around me. 

That most searching declaration of the dear Son 
of God, “if a man says he loves me and keepeth 
not my commandments, he is a liar, and the truth 


is not in him,” seems to apply with peculiar foree 
to all those who would dare to mark out a path for 
themselves, in which to travel their heavenward 
journey. The very beginning, and all the ex. 
periences of a true Christian's course, is an utter 
prostration of self—a child-like submission to al] 
the commands which He with whom we have to 
do may give us; leading us, ’tis true, oftentimes 
into the performance of different duties, but never 
into anything that is not Christ-like : and are we 
to forsake the great and only pattern for our daily 
walk, and listen to man’s policy, or shall we, when 
the floods of human reason threaten our frail bark, 
pray for ability to keep unitedly and firmly 
anchored on that Rock, whose foundation God has 
laid, and which is sure and steadfast? 
For “ The Friend.” 

If a person was asked what has caused so much 
dissension in the Society of Friends, what answer 
could be given? Is there anything in the faith of 
the Society that needs amendment? Are the land- 
marks insufficient? Is the discipline defective in 
poiuting out christian duty? Does the history of 
society give sufficient warrant for the manifest 
departures of the present day? Is there anything 
recorded of the practice of our predecessors in the 
Truth, that would lead us to call in question the 
sincerity of their motives? (Can there possibly be 
a candid mind that has travelled over the same 
ground that our forefathers in the Truth did, whose 
religion lies between God and his own soul, that 
can now stop to inquire and question the sublime 
truths that they taught? They not only preached 
what they professed, but they practised what they 
preached; they lived in it and they died in it; 
they sealed their testimony with their blood, many 
of them. I have not been able to see why a Quaker 
should abandon his profession. It is a poor reli- 
gion that will not do to die by, as well as to live 
by. If George Fox, (an unlearned man,) was a 
divine and a naturalist by divine power; if Wil- 
liam Peun was brought from the height of human 
prosperity to confess to the Truth, can we set any 
limit to the power of Divine wisdom over the hu- 
man soul? We own and we confess it to our shame 
that we are not the people we once were, and why! 
Simply because our altars are broken down upon 
which we offered living sacrifices, holy and accept. 
able unto Him by whom they were prepared. Oh! 
that the chosen few may be permitted to go as it 
were to the bottom of Jordan and bring up living 
stones of memorial to the praise of Israel’s — 

W. 
Westmoreland Co., Pa., 22d of Ninth Mo. 1859. 


Instantaneous Photography—A lecture was 
delivered lately in London by — Skaife, upon a 
new method of employing the art of photography. 
— Skaife was led to undertake some experiments in 
relation to the velocity of shot and shell, and the 
possibility of using photographic means for regis- 
tering the character of the motion. The phenomena 
presented were of a novel and peculiar kind, and 
they suggested the idea of a practical application. 
Inthe narrow compass of some four inches, — Skaife 
has placed an entire photographic apparatus which 
can be carried in the hand, and which, ae 
by means of a trigger, can be used with ease ap 
certainty. He has denominated his instrument the 
pistol-camera, and the value of it will speedily be 
seen in various ways. The weapon is levelled at 
an object, and a microscopic photograph is taken 
on the instant. Thus the scout may photograph a 
hostile movement, and the microscope discloses the 
position of the enemy. The mariner at sea can 
hoist the machine to the very vane at the top of the 





mast, and photograph the view around. The 
travelling student of natural history can photo- 
graph the wildest roebuck, the fiercest lion, the 
most sudden meteor, the most inaccessible rock. 
The watchman can photograph the criminal fla- 
grante delicto. The instrument may be made the 
means of domestic discipline or endearment, the 
spoiled child being shown “ how it looks when it is 
cross;” while the enchanted suitor can catch the 
sweetest aspect of assent, and immortalize it for 
future reference. Indeed, the effect of the dis- 
covery can scarcely be estimated to its full extent, 
socially or practically —London Spectator. 


seauidatiiniel 

Courage under Persecution and Tribulation.— 
Blessed be God, we have seen and heard of real 
saints and martyrs in our own age, who counted 
their lives as nothing worth, provided by their 
deaths the gospel trumpet of Christ alone might be 
resounded more fully and clearly. What a slight 
matter is it to be ignominiously treated, and even 
put to death by men of this world ! a slight matter 
indeed to those who are persuaded that their blood 
is precious in the sight of the Lord. We of the 
Upper Germany have not yet been so far honoured 
as to suffer death for the name of Christ, though 
some of us have lived, and still live in a state of 
persecution. Now is the time that the kingdom of 
heaven should show itself, not in speech but in 
power. ‘The Scripture abounds with glorious pro- 
mises, which are to support us in the present tri- 
bulation. ‘Take courage. He who cannot lie, hath 
declared that the very hairs of our heads are num- 
bered. And though our enemies may call these 
holy martyrs Hussites, Wickliffites and Lutherans, 
and boast of their bloody deeds, we are not to 
stand amazed, but to grow stronger in the faith. 
It cannot be but the cross of Christ must have its 
bitter enemies, and impious calumniators. ‘The 
judge, however, is at the door, and will soon pro- 
nounce a very different sentence.—Martin Luther. 
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In the eighteenth volume of the eighth edition 
of the “ Encyclopzedia Britanica,” recently issued 
from the press, there is an addition to the article 
originally published under the head of ‘ Quakers,”’ 
written by William Howitt, in which he gives an 
account of “a great change (which he says) has 
been going on in the Society of Friends, in regard 
to some of the things to which George Fox and the 
early Friends objected ; and also as regards cer- 
tain ‘testimonies,’ as they were called, which 
had originated with the first Friends, or had gra- 
dually developed themselves in supposed accord- 
ance with the principles of the Society.” 

The original article is sufficiently laudatory of 
the early Friends, and especially of George Fox, 
of whose character the author appears to have 
formed an exalted opinion; but in regard to the 
principles of the Society, it is defective both in 
stating them fully, and in assigning the true source 
from whence they sprung. ‘There are also grave 
errors as to the effects said to have been produced 
by belief in the doctrine of the immediate guidance 
of the Holy Spirit; and very silly assertions of 
Friends thinking it right, in matters of religion, 
“to renounce their natural faculties,” which was 
consequently followed by “a dearth of religious 
intelligence” within the Society. “ 

An author entertaining such views of a part of 
the long established doctrines and testimonies of 
Friends, as William Howitt expresses in this essay, 
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would of course hail with strong approbation the| 
changes in those doctrines and testimonies, which | 
he states to have been going on in the Society, 


within a few years past, and which he has now 
attempted to describe. We have sorrowful know- 
ledge that the changes referred to, have obtained 
among very many of the members in some parts 
of the Society, and we are obliged to admit that 
many of them have been officially sanctioned by 
London Yearly Meeting, but we protest against 
its being asserted or believed that they are adopted 
by the Society of Friends, or that they are or can 
be approved by it. 

Had the author possessed the knowledge requi- 
site for preparing an article on “ Quakers,” for a 
work having such wide circulation and so com- 
manding a character, as the “ Encyclopsedia Bri- 
tanica” is supposed to have obtained, or indeed for 
any other work, he would have known that by far 
the larger portion of our religious Society is in the 
United States, and that although the present weak- 
ness and defection in England may permit these 
“changes” to exist within the one Yearly Meeting 
there, for a time, yet that that does not alter the 
faith of the Society, which remains immutable, how- 
ever many may forsake it. We think it cannot be 
justifiable in any one, whether to obtain notoriety 
or for a pecuniary reward, to publish abroad to 
the world, especially in what claims to be a stand- 
ard work of reference, statements purporting to 
represent the faith and practices of a religious so- 
ciety, of which he is not a member, based solely 
upon the knowledge he has obtained through the 
proceedings of a small portion of that Society, acting 
under influences known to be adverse to the doc- 
trines and testimonies originally adopted by it, 
which it has ever since declared, and which are 
acknowledged by all its consistent members to be 
binding upon them. 

The author appears to have rightly estimated 
some of the decided objections of Friends to war- 
riage of members with those not having that right; 
for when speaking of the change now made in 
England on this point, as a “relaxation of the 
ancient rigour of Quakerism,” originating from 
“the growth of more liberal ideas in the Society, 
amalgamating with the more moral sentiment of 
the age in general,” he says: “ They (that is, 
Friends prior to this enlightened age,) regarded 
the marriage of one of their members to a person 
belonging to the world at large, or to another re- 
ligious body, as leading to many and serious evils, 
—those of a divided household,—divided on the 
most momentous question, that of religious faith. 
This unequal yoking they bebeld with peculiar re- 
pugnance, from tts necessary effect on the minds of 
the children of such marriages, who must grow up 
under the distracting effects of a diversity of faith 
in the parents, and in being pulled two ways in at- 
tendance on different forms of worship.” We 
could hardly expect that one who could thus see 
the “ serious evils” of mixed marriages, especially 
those which he describes as the “ necessary effect’ 
of this “ unequal yoking,” would be able to assign 
any very cogent reasons to prove the error under 
which he supposes Friends to have heretofore la- 
boured. He therefore contents himself with say- 
ing, that by disowning those who marry out of the 
Society, Friends “ actually branded a law of na- 
ture as an unchristian offence.” It is difficult to 
understand what is here meant by “a law of na- 
ture,” for marriage, though a divine ordinance, is 
by no means a “ jaw of nature” in the generally 
accepted sense; and we know that it is the great 
work of the christian religion to restrain and regu- 
late the promptings or propensities of nature in 
man, 


The article we are noticing, affords sorrowful 
evidence of the effect produced upon the Society in 
England, by these much lauded “changes,” as ex- 
hibited to one, not a member, but who is known 
to mingle freely with those who are. After speak- 
ing of the causes which he alleges to have influ- 
enced Friends heretofore in objecting to painting, 
sculpture, music, and dancing, and to the “ pro- 
gressive improvement” that has been going on in 
the public as well as among Friends, he says, 
Friends “ came therefore more and more to recog- 
nize what was ameliorating and beneficial to hu- 
man life in the fine arts; and of late years, every 
one must have remarked the numbers of Friends, 
especially at the time of the Yearly Meetings, who 
have crowded our galleries of painting and sculp. 
ture. A considerable number of them became 
purchasers of good pictures, having a high moral 
purpose. You find such works beginning to em- 
bellish their walls, and their children have been 
carefully educated in drawing, and a taste for it. 
Though we are not aware of any distinguished 
painter who is a member of the Society, they have 
distinguished engravers and photographers, and 
their admiration of fine works of art is now become 
general, Music is cultivated in a great number of 
Friend’s families; they have an amateur singing 
society; and it is by no means an uncommon sight 
to see in the houses of grave Friends young people 
engaged in the dance.” 

So far as this is true, it is,—at least as respects 
music and dancing,—a most humiliating exposure 
of hypocrisy and irreligion harbouring within the 
Society. No man who is honest or religious, could 
indulge himself and his family in such practices, 
and pretend to be a Quaker, a rightful successor 
of Fox, Penn and Barclay; nor can any one, so 
violating the faith and discipline of the Society, 
with the slightest justice, claim a right to meddle 
with either the one or the other, or to influence 
the meetings instituted to support them. 

That it is true, incredible as it will seem to some 
on this side of the Atlantic, we must reluctantly 
believe, for little as we think William Howitt fitted 
to be the exponent of the faith and history of the 
Society, his character as a man precludes the 
supposition that he would make such a statement, 
in an article prepared for sucha work, without know- 
ing it to be correct. But we are persuaded that it is 
true only in reference to that class of members in 
England, which, looking upon many of the testimo- 
nies of the Society as “ paltry oddities,” that have 
made Friends “ frequently objects of ridicule and 
contempt,” would fain revolutionize it, but which, 
though it may now be dominant in some places, 
does not represent the Society; and those Friends 
there who maintain their allegiance to the faith, 
owe it to themselves, they owe it to the Society 
and to the world, to make themselves heard, and 
to explain how it is that the long cherished testi- 
monies of the Society can be so openly trampled 
under foot, and its discipline so set at naught, as 
that “ an amateur singing society” should be openly 
kept up among the members, and it be “ no un- 
common sight to see in the houses of grave Friends 
young people engaged in the dance,” and these 
things go uncondemned, so that an author like 
William Howitt can feel himself authorized, when 
describing modern Quakerism, to point to these 
things as patent characteristics of its reformed 
faith and practices. 

When referring to the “ changes” effected in re- 
gard to “plainness of speech, behaviour and ap- 
parel,” our autaor confirms the views taken by 
many Friends in England, and which we have re- 
peatedly expressed in our Journal. The article 
appears to have been written prior to the action of 
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the Yearly Meeting upon the recommendation of | provincial markets. The French outposts on the fron- 


the conference, and it says, 
ference is yet to receive the sanction of the Yearly 
Meeting, but as it is not likely to stultify its own| 
reference, Friends feel themselves practically re- 
leased from everything sectarian in regard to speech, 
behaviour and apparel; to abandon all that in the 
world’s eye stood as the visible form of Quakerism, 
and to adopt, every one for himself, what he deems | 
consonant with the great principles of simplicity 
and christian propriety.” 

We regret that such a portraiture of Quakers 
and Quakerism, as is drawn in the article under 
notice, should find its way to the public eye. It 
not only conveys a false impression, but may be 
productive of serious evils. The attempt to give, 
what the man of the world deems, more attractive | 
features, deforms it, and destroys the whole like- 
ness. It would, we doubt not, be highly accepta- 
ble to the high professor, who relies upon his rites 
and ordinances, as well as to the careless world- 
ling, who delights in self-gratification, if the Soci- 
ety of Friends would abandon its profession of the 
truths of the gospel, as it has heretofore under- 
stood them to be laid down in the Holy Scriptures; 
for while it maintains these before the world, it 
must bear an offensive testimony against the for- 
mality of the one, and the wantonness of the other. 
But we believe that these truths and the faith of 
the Society are inseparably linked together, so that 
one cannot be changed without the other, It is 
important, then, that the opinion should not gain 
currency that Friends have, or are about to lower 
the standard which they have ever displayed as| 
being the standard of the gospel; lest the bonest 
and upright among them, discouraged by the fear 
of a general faitblessness, should abandon the 
struggle to maintain their high calling; and the 
seeker after truth in other professions, despairing 
of finding a more spiritual belief and people, shouid 
sit down content with the formality which he finds 
everywhere around him. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Evrore.—News from England to Ninth mo. 21st. 


“ The fiat of the con- tiers ot Morocco had been several times fiercely attacked 
by native tribes, but they had been repulsed. 


The go- 


|vernment of Morocco was not implicated in these at- 


tacks. 

Italy.—The government of Tuscany had notified the 
plenipotentiaries of the Grand Duke to evacuate the 
palace within three days. In case of their non-com- 
pliance, the property of the Grand Duke was to be se- 
questered. The Papal government had expressed satis- 
faction with the recent article in the “ Moniteur” on 
Italian affairs. The King of Sardinia gave a courteous 
reception to the deputations from Modena and Parma, 
and promised to exert his influence with the great Pow- 
ers, in favour of consolidating the nationalities of Italy. 

Spain.—The government was about dispatching an 
expedition against Morocco. 1t would consist of a force 
of 12,000 men, the transports for which were all ready. 

Austria.—The report tbat fresh troops had been sent 
to Italy, is contradicted. The Vienna Gazette publishes 
a decree raising the state of siege in Vienna. Some 
restrictions will however continue in furce provisionally 
in certain cases. 

Russia.—The IJnvalide Russe publishes a despatch con- 
firming the reported capture of Schamyl, the famous 
Circassian leader, during an assault by the Russians on 
Gunit. Schamy!’s sons and family were either captured 
or killed. 

Turkey.—A conspiracy to assassinate the Sultan has 
been discovered. Two hundred persons have been 
arrested here, among them the Pasha of Albania, who 
was apparently the chief. Some troops are suspected of 
participation. The aifair originated with a fanatical 
party. 

India.—The Calcutta mail of Eighth mo. 27th, reached 
Aden, Ninth mo. 11. The following news came by the 
Red Sea telegraph :—A bill has been introduced in the 
Legislative Council to tax professions and trades in In- 
dia, the cultivators of land excepted. The special dis- 
arming act passed during the mutiny had been made 
permanent. The house of Delhi had been deprived of 
all titular distinctions and privileges forever. The French 
admiral commanding in Cochin China, had coucluded a 
treaty with the Anamese, and would probably start with 
his fleet for China. 

Unirep States.—The Fur West.—By the overland 
mail, San Francisco dates to the 9th ult., have been re- 
ceived. The California State election had gone in fa- 
vour of the Democratic party, Latham, their candidate 


\for Governor, having been chosen by a very large ma- 


jority. Both branches of the Legislature are also largely 
Democratic. Dates from Arizona to the 8th ult. say, 
that an express had arrived, bringing news of the com- 
plete submission of the Mojave Indians to Major Armis- 
tead. Many of these Indians had been killed; they 


The British government is said to have made a con-| surrender a fine tract of land for the use of the govern- 
tract for a cable, twelve hundred miles in length, to be}ment, and promise never again to molest the whites. 
laid from Falmouth to Gibraltar, in the Sixth month|The reports to Gen. Clarke state that the Colorado is 
next; this to be succeeded by another submarine cable |a more reliable stream for navigation than the Red river, 


to Malta and Alexandria, thus giving England an inde-| Missouri, Upper Mississippi or Minnesota rivers. 


The 


pendent line towards India, free from continental diffi- }new steamer Cocopa made the trip from Fort Guma to 


culties. 


The Independence Belge says, Lord Cowley and | Fort Mojave and Beale’s Crossing, 225 miles, in five days, 


Count Walewski have been commissioned to arrange a}cutting her own wood on the way. This trip demon- 
basis of co-operation between Great Britain and France, | strates the success of Lieut. Ives’ exploration, made last 


in the prosecution of the Chinese war. 
larger vessels were being prepared with all haste for 
China. 


Conflicting accounts are published as to the/jof age, 234. 


Gun-boats and | year. 


New York.—Mortality last week, 420. Under ten years 
Natives of the United States, 294. On the 


state of the London builders’ strike, but it is evident) night of the Ist inst., the brewery of Albert Speyer, said 
that a number of the men are resuming work on the|to be the largest in the United States, was destroyed by 


terms proposed by the employers. 
Isambard K. Brunel, the celebrated engineer, and de- 
signer of the Great Eastern, has died of paralysis. 


fire. Loss, about $300,000. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 154. 
years of age, 72. 


Under ten 
The mean temperature of the Ninth 


At the Bank of England, there was an increased de- | month, according to the record kept at the Pennsylvania 


mand for money. 


favourable. 


The rate in the open market con-| Hospital, was 66.20 deg. The highest temperature was 
tinued about 23 per cent. The Manchester advices were| 80°, and the lowest, 49°. 
All sorts of goods were in better demand. |month was 7.68 inches. 


The amount of rain for the 


The Liverpool cotton market was dull, with a slight de-| The average of the mean temperature of this 


cline on all qualities. Breadstuffs had slightly advanced. 
Flour was Is. a barrel higher. 
per 100 lbs.; white wheat, 9s. a 9s. 6d. 


France.—It was rumored in Paris, that the Emperor! Lowest 


had requested the King of Sardinia to refuse to the de- 
putations from the Legations their request for annexa- 


if the reports of the day may be crediied, there is a pos- 
sibility of the settlement of the Italian question which 
should satisfy all parties, and the general impression 
was, that the political horizon was likely soon to be 
clearer than for some time past. The vintage reports 
were generally satisfactory. 


twenty per cent. less than last year. Flour and wheat 
had advanced in Paris, slightly, and also in most of the 


Red wheat, 7s. 4d. a 9s.| Highest ditto during that entire period, 1793, 


The grain crops had not} quiet, sales, at 81 cts. a 82 cts. 
equalled expectations. The estimated yield is about | 425 a 43 cts., and Western at 42} cts. 434 cts. 


month, for the past seventy years, . 65.93 deg. 


“ 
“ 


and 1804, 
do. 


° . » t0 


1840, 60 
The quantity of rain that has fallen this year thus far, 
(to Tenth mo. Ist,) exceeds the average for the whole 
tion to Piedmont. The Times’ Paris correspondent says, | year, for the past twenty years, by four inches. 


do. do. 


The Markets —New York—3d inst. Grain, the inquiry 
for wheat is limited. Sales, 4000 bushels at $1.15 for 
ordinary red Southern ; $1.50 for white Southern; $1.28 
a $1.30 for good white Michigan ; $1.25 a $1.26 for white 
Indiana ; $1.42} a $1.45 for prime white Kentucky. Rye 
Oats, sale of State at 
Corn is 
better. Sales, 4000 bushels at 94 cts. for mixed West- 
ern; 94 cts. wu 95 cts. for Jersey yellow; 95 cts. for 


Southern yellow. Philadelphia—Good and prime South. 
ern red wheat, $1.18 a $1.19 per bushel; white, $1.25 4 
$1.35 ; yellow corn, 87 cts. a 90 cts.; oats, 38 cts. a 40 
cts.; barley, 65 cts. a 70 cts.; clover seed, $5.50 a $5.62, 
Cincinnati—Superfine flour, 34.70 a $4.80. New Orleans 
—Corn, 94 cts. a $1.10; sugar, 7 cts. a 7} cts. 

Large Emigration Expected. — The Liverpool Timeg 
says it has the best authority for stating that the pro- 
spects of emigration to the United States are most pro. 
mising, and that an active movement for some months 
is anticipated. The latest emigration statistics show 
that, while there is a falling off in the Irish emigration, 
the number of English and Scotch emigrants has largely 
increased. 

Sale of the Natural Bridge, Va.—The property upon 
which the Natural Bridge of Virginia is located, has re. 
cently changed hands for the sum of $12,000. Next to 
the Falls of Niagara, the “ Bridge” is the greatest natu. 
ral curiosity in the United States. 

Slavery Waning in Missouri—The St. Louis Democrat 
says that upwards of four hundred slaves leave that State 
every week, nearly all of whom go to the South, and 
argues that this draining must soon rid the State of 
slavery. 

Snow on the Mountains.—There was a very severe snow 
storm in the White mountain district, in New Hamp- 
shire, on the 28th ult., and the snow is a foot deep in 
some places above the ledge, on the path from the Glen, 
The old residents say that never since 1816 and 1817 
has there been weather of equal severity at so early a 
period in the season. The snow in Tuckerman’s ravine 
lasted through the dog-days, and the snow of last win- 
ter is covered by new drifts, which will doubtless re- 
main unmelted till next summer. 

Exploration of Paraguay.—The United States Explor. 
ing Expedition, under command of Capt. Page, has re- 
cently been heard from. It was proceeding without 
molestation up the Pilcomayo, having received at As- 
sumption not only no interruption, but special mirks of 
attention. The expedition was successful so far, and 
health was good on board. 


WEST-GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


The twelfth Session of this School will open on Se- 
cond-day, the 7th of Eleventh month next. Access daily, 
via Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. Pas- 
sengers leaving the depot, Eighteenth and Market streets, 
Philadelphia, at half past two o'clock, p.M., reach the 
School early the same evening. 

Fer information and circulars, address 

Tuomas Conarp, 
West-Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
Ninth mo., 1859. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carrying 
out the concern for the improvement of the Indians. 

Application may be made to 
Esenezer Worrts, Marshallton P. O., Chester Co. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
Jorn Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co. 

Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter term will commence on Second-day, the 
7th of Eleventh month. Those who intend to enter 
children as pupils, are requested to make early applica- 
tion to Davip Roserts, Superintendent at the School, or 
to Josep Scatrercoop, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 


West-Town, Eighth month, 1859. 


Diep, on the 20th of the Sixth month, Exizaseru H., 
daughter of Aaron Garrett, in the 26th year of her age; 
a member of Willistown Particular and Goshen Monthly 
Meeting. This dear young Friend was preserved through 
life in much innocence and circumspection, and in the 
near prospect of eternity, was enabled to feel peace 
and resignation, saying she “felt happy,” and trusted 
“her work would be done as she was faithful ;” and 
continuing in much inwardness of spirit and serenity 
to the close, we doubt not, she was, through the mercy 
of her Saviour, prepared to enter that city, “ whose 
walls are Salvation, and whose gates are Praise.” 


——— — Ot 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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